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HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of 
a Supply House must be submitted by an Insti- 
tution purchasing from it, and known to the pub- 
lishers of THn SuRVEY. Published every Saturday. 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Ceffee, Tea and Spices. 


GILLIES COFFEE Co., 
233 Washington street; New York. 


Dry Goods. 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 
420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 


FREDHPRICK LOESER & CO., 
484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NENG. 


Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 


S. F. HAYWARD & CO 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 


Ready to Wear Garments. 


For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale. 


BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
676 Broadway, New York City. 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 


Hudson and North Moore streets, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


(Manual Training Tools and Benches.) 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New York. 


- House Furnishing Goods. 
Cc. H. & EB. 8. GOLDBERG, 

West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER. 


130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Kitchen Equipment. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Newspaper Clippings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th street, New York. 


Paints and Glass. 


THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 


68 Murray street, New York. 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors, 


BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 Hast 23d Street, New York City. 


Printers and Publishers. 


BENJ. H. TYRRDL, 

206-208 Fulton street, New York. 
DEWITT C. GARDNER, 

177 Broadway, New York City. 


Soap. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CoO., 
439 West street, New York. 


Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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WANTED 


Confidential secretary—for position of 
responsibility in philanthropic work. 
Must be rapid, accurate, experienced 
stenographer. Good general education 
essential. Experience in revision of 
manuscript for publication desirable. 
Salary $1,200 to $2,000 dependent on ex- 
perience and qualifications. 


Address in handwriting X, care THE 
SURVEY. State education, age, sex, ex- 
perience and give references. 


when writing to adyertisers, 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


The social aspects of the war against 
disease were emphasized most strikingly 
and significantly at the thirty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association, held at the Audit- 
orium in Milwaukee, September 5 to 9 
inclusive. All of the four constituent 
countries, Canada, Mexico, Cuba and the 
United States, were well represented. 

In his presidential address Dr. Probst 
discussed the relations of social and po- 
litical science with problems of hygiene, 
and particularly the health motives and 
utilities of the many voluntary associa- 
tions dealing with such subjects as hous- 
ing, child labor, infant mortality, tuber- 
culosis, the hookworm, the social evil and 
soon. At the general meeting on the fol- 
lowing day there were seven short ad- 
dresses by representatives of such asso- 
ciations. Dr. Livingston Farrand spoke 
for the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis; 
Samuel E. Elliott for the Commiteee on 
Prevention of Blindness of the Russell 
Sage Foundation; Lawrence Veiller for 
the National Housing Association; Rich- 
ard Watrous for the American Civic As- 
sociation; Frederick Almy for the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities; Howard 
S. Braucher for the Playground Asso- 
ciation of America; Dr. Marshall L. 
Price for the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality; Dr. Herbert Pease for the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. On the 
same evening (Wednesday), at a dinner 
in the Hotel Pfister, it was determined 
to form an additional section of the 
American Public Health Association, to 
be known as the sociologic section. On 
Thursday, the approval of the associa- 
tion was asked and given for the forma- 
tion of such a section with the follow- 
ing officers: Chairman, John M. Glenn 
of New York; vice-chairman, Lawrence 
Veiller of New York; secretary, Fred- 

‘eric Almy of Buffalo; recorder, Dr. W. 
F. Snow of Sacramento. Advisory 
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Council, Dr. Peter H. Bryce of Ottawa, 
Dr. G. W. Goler of Rochester, Dr. Her- 
bert D. Pease of New York, Dr. Frank 
I, Wesbrook of Minneapolis, Alexander 
M. Wilson of Philadelphia. The organi- 
zation of this section was perhaps the 
most significant action taken by the asso- 
ciation at its thirty-eighth meeting. 

The main feature of the general meet- 
ing on Friday was a symposium on gon- 
orrhea and syphilis by Dr. George M. 
Kober of Washington, Dr. Charles N. 
Fiske of the United States Navy, Dr. 
John W. Kerr of the United States Pub- 
ite Health setvace,-and. Dr, |. Kean 
of the United States Army. 

The section meetings were well attend- 
ed and full of interest. In the section on 
vital statistics, the main emphasis fell 
on registration of births, including still 
births, and on registration of marriages. 
The proceedings of the municipal health 
officers’ section gave prominence to that 
increasing stringency with respect to dis- 
ease-carrying persons, which many 
health officers “view with alarm” as di- 
minishing the importance of infective 
places and things. The laboratory sec- 
tion had a long program of thirty-seven 
papers, whose interest and value were 
mainly technical. It is of general inter- 
est, however, to note that the present 
activity of the oyster question and the 
epidemicity of poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) led to private conferences 
among the members of this section. 

It is not unusual that the more mem- 
orable incidents of such meetings occur 
without pre-arrangement or notice. On 
Wednesday afternoon the members of 
the association made an excursion to 
White Fish Bay, and while at luncheon 
were pleasantly interrupted by the unex- 
pected arrival of Colonel Roosevelt, who 
made a brief address. He spoke of the 
influence of public hygiene on the eff- 
ciency of citizenship and commented on 
the rapid rise of the science of hygiene 
with the development of transportation. 
He discussed the particular international 
relations in the American continent, grow- 
ing out of such diseases as yellow fever, 
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malaria and plague. He recalled the epi- 
demic catastrophes occurring six cen- 
turies ago in Europe, and cited twenti- 
eth century instances in Africa, describ- 
ing great and fertile regions recently 
traversed by him but lately tenanted by 
thousands and now depopulated by the 
ravages of the sleeping sickness. He 
praised the courage and faith which have 
cleared up such mysteries as malaria, 
yellow fever, and the sleeping sickness, 
so removing great dangers of commerce 
and travel, and enlarging the inhabitable 
area of the earth. 

The great Auditorium of Milwaukee 
comfortably held the multitude who 
thronged to hear Colonel Roosevelt on 
Wednesday evening, and in the same 
building at the same time the meetings of 
the American Public Health Association 
went on quite as if the distinguished 
citizen were still in Africa. It is time 
that eastern cities were both envious and 
emulous of such possessions as many 
western cities, notably Milwaukee, Den- 
ver and St. Paul, have achieved for pur- 
poses of public assembly. 

The association adjourned on Friday 
at noon after electing officers as follows: 

‘President, Dr. Simpson of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba; first vice-president, Dr. Lopez of Mexico 
City; second vice-president, Dr. John F. An- 
derson of Washington; third vice-president, 
Dr. G. A. Bading of Milwaukee; secretary, 


Dr. William C. Woodward of Washington; 
treasurer, Dr. F. W. Wright of New Haven. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting will 
be held in 1911 at Havana, Cuba. 


TO) TRE SLARDERS SB OARD 
FROM THE BUREAU OF LABOR 


The transference of Ethelbert Stew- 
art’s services from the United States 
Bureau of Labor to the Federal Tariff 
Board should be the occasion for pub- 
licly expressing the high appreciation 
which all who know the man and his 
work have for both. Connected with 
the bureau’s staff almost from the be- 
ginning, Mr. Stewart has borne an es- 
sential part in practically all its import- 
ant investigations during the past twen- 
ty-five years. Contributing to each of 
these special investigations as well as to 
the routine work of the bureau, his un- 
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ETHELBERT STEWART. 


accredited services have been indispen- 
sable as his title of “special agent’ has 
been inconspicuous. One of his col- 
leagues pays this tribute to him, in writ- 
ing to us of the loss he feels in parting 
with the fellowship and work he has 
shared with him these many years: ‘‘Per- 
sonally, I think that Stewart is about the 
most valuable man on the bureau’s staff, 
and that we are losing a man whose 
ability and whose personal charm have 
been an important asset during the first 
twenty-five years of the bureau’s exist- 
ence.” Similar expressions of regret 
and appreciation followed the farewell 
dinner tendered Mr. Stewart at the Cos- 
mos Club in Washington by many of his 
friends, among whom were E. Dana 
Durand and William M. Stewart of the 
Census Office, Victor H. Olmstead, 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics in the 
Department of Agriculture; G. A. 
Weber of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, Charles H. Verrill, Dr. V. S. 
Clark and Henry J. Harris. Appreci- 
ative letters were read from Charles P. 
Neill, commissioner of labor, and G. W. 
W. Hanger, chief statistician of the Bu- 
reau of Labor who were absent from the 
city. 

Beginning with the investigation of 
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marriages and divorces, Mr. Stewart’s 
contributions to the larger and lesser gov- 
ernment investigations have specialized 
in the economic aspects of each subject 
of inquiry and have dealt more specific- 
ally with wages and the living conditions 
under which labor is done. His point of 
view, spirit and results have helped hu- 
manize, visualize and practically apply 
the statistics of the Bureau of Labor, 
while strictly maintaining their scientific 
form and accuracy. Among the lead- 
ers and.rank and file of the wage earn- 
ers he has been perhaps the best known 
and most trusted member of the statistic- 
al staff in the Bureau of Labor. — This is 
due to his signed contributions in the 
Bulletin of Labor, the Chicago Daily 
News and other periodicals, which, to- 
gether with occasional addresses and pa- 
pers delivered at conventions or pre- 
pared for societies of experts, were 
widely copied in the labor press. Mr. 
Stewart is a highly esteemed member of 
the American Statistical Association, 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, the Association for 
the Advancement of Labor Legislation, 
and the Chicago Press Club: He is a 
special lecturer at the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy. 

There is a very special reason why the 
Tariff Board, created by the recent act 
of Congress, should claim and secure the 
services of Mr. Stewart. For it is com- 
missioned to ascertain and report to the 
president of the United States the cost 
of production in relation to the rate of 
wages, both in our own and other coun- 
tries. The value of Mr. Stewart’s 
long-continued scientific work will be 
sorely missed from the Bureau of Labor, 
but it may be enhanced by transference 
to the problem of the tariff, which can- 
not find any solution apart from its vital 
relation to wages and the American 
standard of living. No one among us is 
better fitted, by wide observation, scien- 
tific statistical method, and independent, 
fearless honesty, to bring the illumina- 
tion of authentic facts and sane judg- 
ment to this phase of our most. crucial 
national issue than Ethelbert Stewart 
can contribute as a member of the Tariff 
Board’s statistical staff. 
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BOSTON—1915 TO HOLD A 
CIVIC ADVANCE CAMPAIGN 


A year ago Boston-1915 was planning 
for the exposition which centered the 
interest of Boston in the objects of the 
IQI5 organization. That was the prime 
purpose of che exposition, but it went 
far beyond that and showed the city to 
itself in a way which proved not only 
cf extreme value to Boston-1915, but 
reacted indirectly in a better citizenship. 
A city that knows its powers and re- 
sources is more fitted to advance than 
a town. unacquainted with its possibili- 
ties. To carry out the same general aim, 
Boston-1915 announces a “civic advance 
campaign” to be held November Io to 21, 
by which it hopes to increase the num- 
ber interested in the 1915 movement, to 
gain help in carrying out its plans, and 
to make clear the needs and opportunities 
for practical co-operation in improving 
living conditions and promoting civic 
betterment. 

One of the most prominent features 
of the campaign will be a dramatic 
pageant, The Making of a Perfect City, 
to be presented on the evenings of No- 
vember 10, 11 and 12, and at two mat- 
tinees at which selected delegates from 
the schools of Boston and the Metropoli- 
tan District will be admitted without 
charge. Lotta A. Clark is acting as di- 
rector of the pageant and John W. De 
Bruyn, who was in charge of the ar- 
rangements for the Safe and Sane 
Fourth celebration, is business manager. 
In the preliminary organization for the 
production the following committees 
were appointed: Organization, Edwin D. 
Mead, Dr. Colin A. Scott, F. Chouteau 
Brown, Mabel Hill, Fannie Fern An- 
drews, Dr. David D. Scannell, Allen 
Lowe, Will C. Eddy, Vesper L. George; 
advisory, William Orr, James O. Ly- 
ford, Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, S. J., Mrs. 
Barrett Wendell. Mrs. Mary F. Chap- 
man, Walter Gilman Page, James B. 
Noyes, Solomon Lewenberg, Ralph Da- 
vol. 

The pageant was originally planned as 
a means of interesting the youth of 
Greater Boston in the task of city-build- 
ing by enlisting their personal effort in 
a vivid presentation of its processes. The 
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projectors will seek assistance from rep- 
resentatives of the high schools of the 
Metropolitan District and other young 
people of similar age, and it is intended 
to draw participants from all classes 
and ages in order’to represent the entire 
community. This event will be held in 
the new Boston Arena, which is specially 
adapted for such a display, having a 
floor area where fifteen hundred per- 
formers can easily take part in clear view 
of four thousand spectators. 

Aside from the pageant it is planned 
to hold meetings throughout Boston and 
the Metropolitan District during one 
week. Their aim will be to discuss prac- 
tical methods of co-operation in which 
every citizen of Greater Boston can as- 
sist. The ablest speakers obtainable on 
civic questions will be enlisted, and on 
the two Sundays of the campaign the 
churches will be asked to utilize their 
fields as they see fit for instruction in 
good citizenship. 

Plans are also under way for a con- 
ference of the mayors and city officials 
of New England to consider problems in 
municipal administration. This project 
has the approval of Mayor Fitzgerald 
and the assurance of co-operation from 
the departments of Boston’s city govern- 
ment. Letters have been sent to all New 
England mayors inquiring whether they 
would be interested in such a conference 
and would accept an invitation to it. Re- 
plies indicate a favorable reception of the 
plan. If the conference is held, some sys- 
tematic and comprehensive method of in- 
spection of the activities of Boston de- 
partments will be arranged for the 
guests. It was hoped that Mayor Gaynor 
would be able to make the closing ad- 
dress. Early in the summer he was 
asked to assist, and as at that time he 
gave encouragement that he would take 
part in the conference, it is expected that 
his recovery may permit him to do so. 

In addition to the conference of 
mayors, the New England Commercial 
Club and the National Vocational Bu- 
reau will hold sessions during the cam- 
paign, and it is hoped that the Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion will meet. 
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TO UNIFY ARTS 
AND FESTIVALS 


The arts and festivals committee of 
the New York Association of Neighbor- 
hood Workers, Katharine Lord, chair- 
man, has in preparation a pamphlet of. 
suggestions concerning the two different 
branches of its work for the season of 
1909-10. Throughout last winter the com- 
mittee was busy compiling a card cata- 
logue of material relating to festivals and 
other dramatic presentations suitable for 
neighborhood houses. The first part of 
the report will give suggestions for festal 
celebrations. 

The second part of the pamphlet will 
deal with a proposal for the adoption by 
neighborhood houses of a unified system 
of handwork classes, that should be com- 
prehensive, yet elastic. Such a scheme 
of class work has been drawn up by the 
members of the committee, assisted by 
practical teachers and specialists in the 
different handicrafts. 

It includes all the subjects generally 
taught in settlements, in some with the 
definite object of giving to children the 
pre-vocational training that all agree 
must eventually be given in the afternoon 
classes in the public schools; in others 
only as occupations to bring the children 
together and serve as an excuse for social 
training. 

In the minds of many it is a serious 
question whether the permitting of un- 
standardized work under the form of 
class work is not a distinctly bad influ-. 
ence, and there is a growing tendency to 
substitute singing, dancing and dramatics 
for the classes where handwork has been 
a merely secondary consideration; and to 
lay stress on classes for teaching cooking 
and domestic subjects. Where the ob- 
ject is the training of hand and eye, ac- 
curacy, thoroughness, and proper atti- 
tude toward work, or the acquirement of 
useful skill along distinct lines leading to 
employment or further vocational train- 
ing, it is felt that settlement classes 
should keep in the van of the great prog- 
ress made in such training during the 
last five or six years. 

The present scheme is the outcome of 
a conference held in April at Greenwich 
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House, at which representatives of about 
twenty neighborhood houses were pres- 
ent. In spite of great diversity of opin- 
ion as to the value and place of hand- 
work classes, there was a_ generally 
favorable attitude toward organization. 

It was thought by the committee that 
the voluntary adoption of a unified sys- 
tem by the different neighborhood houses, 
with a series of conferences to discuss 
practical problems as they arise, would 
prove of great benefit in setting a stand- 
ard as to quantity and quality of work 
to be accomplished, in furnishing a de- 
tailed plan for the use of volunteer 
teachers, and in more clearly defining 
the aim of each class and of the relation 
of these classes to the other activities 
of the child. 

A number of settlement and class lead- 
ers have already expressed their desire 
to try the unified system, which, it should 
_be understood, is to be adopted with all 
necessary modifications by each, and the 
committee will be glad to have the names 
of other groups that wish to try the plan 
which, it is expected, will be printed in 
full and distributed before the writer be- 
gins. A series of conferences will be 
arranged for next season. 


COLLEGE COURSE 
IN CITIZENSHIP 


A course in citizenship has been found- 
ed recently in Rochester University, with 
Howard T. Mosher, a practicing lawyer 
and chairman of the Democratic county 
committee as lecturer. 

Sometime ago in an address given be- 
fore the Alpha Chi Club, Prof. Charles 
Wright Dodge strongly advised the in- 
troduction of-such a course in the uni- 
versity, expressing the belief that the 
American college will never justify its 
position until it really trains for citizen- 
ship. He deplored the solid foundation 
for, recent criticisms of our American 
colleges on the ground that they often 
do not provide sound scholarship, prepare 
for practical life nor give the training 


necessary to fit men, in the words of Pro-- 
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fessor Lowell, “to live in contact with 
their fellow men.” 

The very practical course in citizen- 
ship outlined by Professor Dodge would 
cover the history of Rochester, its social 
composition, its industries, homes, streets, 
transportation facilities,~ education, re- 
ligious and penal institutions, charities, 
city government, health, relations between 
classes, wages and cost of living, saloons, 
public recreation and social centers, civic 
improvement and relation of the city to 
its environment—the whole constituting 
a birdseye view of the city’s social. re- 
sources and needs. 


GIWICCHY GIENE’ 


LILIAN V. ROBINSON 


It was with the hope of making plain 
the practical results of politics—the con- 
nection between graft on one hand and 
neglected streets, poor schools and dirty 
milk on the other—that a course in civic 
hygiene (so called for want of a better 
name) was planned for children of a 
great congested quarter—the South End 
of Boston. 

In the Hawthorne Club playground, 
where children congregate from morning 
to night through the summer days, a little 
group of picked children first worked 
out the course in civic hygiene with their 
superintendent. No child worked under 
compulsion for all summer class work is 
voluntary. The autumn brought surpris- 
ingly good results and a second group of 
older Hawthorne Club girls (average age 
sixteen) developed the course during 
winter evenings—working out questions 
from it for any other Boston children 
who wished to try to answer them. 

It was stimulating to see the interest 
among the children, their eagerness to 
listen to anything that might be said on 
the subject. Their comments and sug- 
gestions in framing the questions threw 
light on much ‘that escapes the social 
worker, observant and sympathetic 
though he may be. 


1 When this paper was written the Massachu- 
setts law forbidding the use of common drinking 
cups had not passed. 
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Four hundred circulars like the one 
following were distributed among the 
settlement houses, churches and schools: 


THE HAWTHORNE CLUB 
OFFERS 
A Prizz oF TEN DOoLiars 
For the Best Answers to the Following Ques- 
tions on Civic Hygiene. 


1. Tell how an individual who does his best 
to obey the laws of health may find it impos- 
sible: 

(a) In regard to fresh air. 

(b) In regard to cleanliness. 

(c) In regard to pure food (and milk). 

(d) In regard to proper rest. 

2. Is the individual who follows the rules of 

° personal hygiene independent of civic hygiene? 

3. Mention ten or more things which ought 
to be in every well-equipped schoolhouse. 

4° Give some of the results of dirty and un- 
watered streets (if possible, instances in your 
own experience); of badly-lighted and ill- 
ventilated schools; of congestion; of a school 
or home where the noise of the elevated or 
steam cars is loud and frequent. 

5. Is there danger (and why) in the use of 
the common drinking cup in school or else- 
where? Tell what state has lately passed a 
law forbidding its use. Also tell the evils 
which follow dirty and ill-ventilated factories 
and shops, places of amusement, and street 
cars. 

6. Is there any connection between politics 
and civic hygiene (or the lack of it)? 

7. When the Boston Finance Commission 
made its investigation, did it find that the fol- 
lowing city departments had wasted the city’s 
money either through corruption or careless- 
ness: the Street Department, the School- 
house Commission, the Board of Health? 

8. What is the best way to avoid a recur- 
rence of these evils in the future? 

9. What is the object of the 1915 Commit- 
tee, and how is it trying to accomplish its 
purpose? 

10. Is it the duty of every citizen to try to 
correct all the evils we have considered, 
whether he suffers personally or not? 


The head master of the Franklin Gram- 
mar School allowed his two upper grades 
to compete, giving them time during 
school hours to answer the questions. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the best 
and largest number of answers came 
from Franklin School children and that 
one of them won the prize. Among all 
the papers sent in—between one and two 
hundred—there were very few poor ones 
and ten were of such a high order of 
excellence that it was somewhat difficult 
to choose the best among them. 
judges were Rev. M. J. Scanlan of 
Holy Cross Cathedral, John D. Adams of 
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Lincoln House, and Mrs. Robert Grant 
of the Hawthorne Club. The prize pa- 
per follows: 


CIVIC HYGIENE: 


Elizabeth Lenox; fourteen years old; Franklin 
School. 


1. (a) An individual who does his best to 
obey the laws of health in regard to fresh 
air may-find it impossible because of his occu- 
pation. He may work in a factory or shop 
where dust and smoke blow in and where the 
lint and fiber of clothing or the fumes from 
dye may cause disease. Many persons sleep 
in tooms opening on air shafts and where it 
is impossible to get pure air. Also a person 
may live in a house with only a narrow, filthy 
alley between it and the next house. It is 
then impossible for the fresh air to enter the 
windows. In many houses there are rooms 
with no windows. The pure fresh air is never 
able to reach the rooms. 

(b) If the plumbing is poor the water leaks 


‘from the bowl and sink drains and this causes 


the wood to rot. Very often the pipe leaks 
in the cellar and this becomes unhealthful be- 
cause of the dampness. The dust from the 
dirty streets often blows in the windows. 

(c) In regard to pure food he may find it 
impossible because of dirty stores, where there 
are flies, dogs and cats. When the food is not 
kept covered it is handled and germs get on 
it. - Milk is often adulterated, and butter and 
preserves are often colored. Foreign sub- 
jects are often added to breakfast foods and 
ketchup. 

(d) In regard to proper rest it’ may not be 
possible, because of the occupation. If the 
person works at night he may not be able to 
sleep (in the day) because of the traffic in the 
street. Also girls who are doing extra work 
out of school hours may find that they cannot 
sleep, because the strain of having to do school 
work and other work is too much for their 
brain. 

2. The individual who does his best to fol- 
low the rules of personal hygiene is not in 
any way independent of civic hygiene. Every 
person in the city has a part to do towards 
keeping the city clean. He may do this by 
keeping the street in front of his house clean, 
by keeping the yard clean and also by not 
spitting on the street. He may also help by 
not throwing refuse from the windows and 
by not putting any food or debris on the fire- 
escapes. 

3. Ten things which ought to be in every 
well-equipped schoolhouse are: (1) good ven- 
tilation; (2) large, clean yards; (3) proper 
drainage; (4) adjustable seats and desks; (5) 
individual drinking cups; (6) proper light; 
(7) clean blackboards; (8) fire escapes; (9) 
normal temperature; (10) pure water. 

4. (1) If streets are dirty and unwatered 
dust is breathed in, thus carrying disease 
germs. (2) If a school is badly ventilated no 
fresh air enters. The pupils keep breathing 
the same air and become listless. When the 
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rooms are badly lighted the eyes are strained 
and this causes headaches. (3) In a crowded 
quarter there is not apt to be a yard where 
children can play. (4) The noise of the ele- 
vated or steam cars is very irritating to the 
nerves and it disturbs recitations. 

5. (1) There is a great danger in the com- 
mon drinking cup. If a person has trouble 
with the throat or lungs or has a cold sore 
and drinks from a common drinking cup the 
next person who drinks is likely to catch 
germs. (2) Kansas has lately passed a law 
forbidding the use of the common drinking 
cup. (3) People who work in ill ventilated 
factories and shops, or go to work in damp 
places cannot do as much work as those who 
have good conditions. They are constantly 
breathing germs into their lungs. In places 
of amusement where floors and seats are dirty 
the air is bad and so people who go there catch 
diseases. 

6. Unfortunately there is a connection be- 
tween civic hygiene and politics. Sometimes 
the Board of Health is influenced and various 
other officers of the city who are supposed to 
inspect sanitary conditions. 

7. When the Boston Finance Commission 
made its investigation it found that the Street 
Department had wasted the city’s money by 
putting poor material in the streets and caus- 
ing needless work to be done. The School- 
house Commission had put cheap material in 
the buildings and had employed men who 
were not skilful workmen. The Board of 
Health was found not to inspect dirty yards 
and houses. 

8. The best way to avoid these evils in the 
future is for each citizen to elect for office 
those persons who would be likely to work for 
the interests of the people. Also it is a good 
plan to arouse public opinion to demand proper 
conditions. i 

9. The object of the “1915” Commission is 
to make Boston a cleaner, larger, and more in- 
teresting city. It is trying to accomplish its 
purpose by endeavoring to make each indi- 
vidual realize that he can help to do it. 

10. It is the duty of every citizen to try 
to correct all these evils whether he suffers 
personally or not, for every one in Boston 
should endeavor to do all he can for the com- 
mon good of the people. 


THREE BOOKS ON EDU- 
CATION 


Reviewed by OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


Social Development and Education’ is 
the title under which appears, in a gen- 
erous volume of 550 pages, a moive com- 
plete and readable analysis than I have 

1§ocial Development and Education. By M. V. 
O’Shea. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and 


New York. 1909. Pp. 561. By mail of Tum 
Survey, 105 East 22d street, New York, $2.14. 
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seen elsewhere of the typical attitudes 
which children tend to assume in rela- 
tion to those with whom they come in 
contact in the ordinary processes of their 
development. The purpose of the ob- 
servations in Part I, The Genesis and 
Developmental Course of Typical Social 
Attitudes, is to determine to what extent 
the child acts of his own initiative and 
wherein he is affected by the forces of 
environment. _ Professor O’Shea traces 
child life “along several routes which 
lead to efficiency in social adaptation” 
under chapters entitled Sociability, Com- 
munication, Duty, Justice, Respect, Do- 
cility, Resentment, and Aggression. In- 
teresting examples, culled from a variety 
of sources, aid in presenting the develop- 
ment of these concepts in children, and 
his observations are summarized in a 
chapter on Social Types, in which it is 
maintained that “children from the sec- 
ond birthday on differ in the readiness 
and completeness with which they adjust 
themselves to their comrades, to the peo- 
ple in authority over them,” etc. He 
shows, however, that frequently children 
change radically from one to another 
type: “It is a common thing for a head- 
strong child to become docile and even 
meek in youth.” 

Only free quotation from every chap- 
ter in Part II could do justice to the com- 
prehensive and lucid treatment of Social 
Education. As this is impossible one or 
two examples may illustrate. Answering 
those who fear we are becoming too ma- 
terialistic in education, Professor O’Shea 
says: “We must press forward without 
ceasing until every industrial activity 
essential to the life of the nation shall be 
treated in the spirit and according to the 
method of modern science, and until it 
shall be deemed as worthy and ennobling 
in every way to study agriculture or do- 
mestic science as to study Greek, or lit- 
erature, or algebra.” He discusses one 
serious defect in. the ordinary school 
method which has been ably criticized by 
Professor Dewey in his School and So- 
ciety, the ideal of social isolation still 
prevailing in many schools, according to 
which “each pupil 1s expected to prepare 
his lessons by his own efforts and recite 
without co-operation with his fellows, ex- 
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cept as they may criticize him for his 
weakness in respect to technical execu- 
tion.” This extreme individualistic treat- 
ment is doubtless disappearing under the 
skillful surgery of these modern educa- 
tional experts. 


Upon the teacher is laid the responsi- 


bility of truly correlating elementary edu- 
cation with the facts and obligations of 
life. If this is done only formally, it is 
worse than useless, because pupils be- 
come blasé and produce the familiar type 
of high school or college prig, who thinks 
he confers a favor upon society by devot- 
ing himself to education. Let the pupil, 
even the one who sacrifices for an educa- 
tion, learn that after all the most of 
his opportunity is due to others, that upon 
the shoulders of a nameless multitude of 
toilers he is privileged to stand, and he 
may develop a genuine democracy of ap- 
preciation which will bear fruits of social 
peace in later years. The lesson must be 
drawn, without artificiality or assumed 
virtue, by skilful suggestion and from 
‘concrete example, that no man can live to 
himself, but that for practically all we 
enjoy in life we are dependent upon those 
about us. ; 
Perhaps the chapters on The Crucial 
Period and Co-operation in Group Edu- 
cation would be most interesting to the 
general reader, but as to the parent, 
teacher, social worker, or other serious 
student, it is difficult to particularize upon 
which page they will dwell longest, or 
with greatest profit. The last quarter of 
the book is devoted to a suggestive bibli- 
ography, exercises, and an admirable in- 
dex, which, together with the marginal 
notes and chapter summaries, render the 
book unusually convenient for reference. 
Mental Discipline and Educational 
Values! briefly outlines a scientific basis 
for the newer ideas in education. The 
author takes the view which daily grows 
in favor among educators, that “the doc- 
trine of formal discipline is false” and 
unfavorably affects educational aims, cur- 
ricula, and methods. But the purpose 
of the volume is td show definitely how 
4Mental Discipline and Educational Values. By 
Wey Heck. _John Lane Company, New York, 


Pp. 147. By mail of THe Survny, 105 
Fast 22d street, New York, $1.10. 
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this is so and to take the next essential 
step, namely, “establish a standard for 
the disciplinary value of studies and then 
apply that standard to the different ele- 
ments in the curriculum.” It is well 
that the subject is taken with a firm hand, 
for the old theory of “formal discipline” 
is deep rooted and the protestants against 
it have lacked a creditable body of scien- 
tific evidence to back their protests. 

Professor Heck maintains the position, 
I believe successfully, that there is more 
educational value in the study of special 
subjects that have interest or use in them- 
selves, than in the performance of mental 
gymnastics upon meaningless forms or 
useless aggregations of ideas. One rea- 
son.for the decline of formal discipline 
in the public schools is that “the doctrine 
of democracy in education and the doc- 
trine of formal discipline cannot be well 
harmonized.” People of limited means - 
will not tolerate indirect and wasteful in- 
effectiveness in the training of children 
who must soon rely on themselves for a 
livelihood. 

In defending his utilitarian standard, 
the author emphasizes the fact that it 
is not a narrow, materialistic utilitarian- 
ism, but “stands for the test of usefulness 
to the whole person in relation to the 
whole environment” and emphasizes the 
ethical, intellectual, and zesthetic ideals. 
To study subjects wholly unrelated to 
life produces that pitiful object, the 
youth who goes from school into a world 
whose ideals and processes are unknown. 
Yet he is put to it without a weapon to 
fight a battle, the meaning of which is 
as mysterious as the enemies .against 
which he is pitted. “It is only in so far 
as these two environments are similar 
that the child lives in school a life that 
has functional value outside.” But prob- 
ably the chief indictment against formal 
discipline is its effect upon teaching itself. 
“The ignorance of teachers regarding the 
environmental relations and values of 
school studies” is probably the weakest 
point in our educational method. 

The volunie closes with two highly sug- 
gestive chapters on Elementary Curricu- 
lum and Secondary Curriculum, and 
leads directly into the third volume under 
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review, Education for Efficiency,! which 
I unhesitatingly place first in suggestive- 
ness among books dealing with problems 
of special and technical training. 

Professor Davenport calls attention to 
the fact that education has become prac- 
tically universal so far as individuals are 
concerned, but not as to the interests rep- 
resented in courses of study. He makes 
a vigorous plea for technical training for 
“not only the exceptional five per cent, 
but the ninety-five per cent of common 
men as well,” on the ground that “the 
kind of education which fits for industry 
not only returns educated men to indus- 
trial life, but also and inevitably develops 
the industries to a level that is unattain- 
able except through education.” 

His important contribution to this sub- 
ject is, to my mind, however, in his de- 
mand for a broad culture for all people 
regardless of what vocation they intend 
to enter, instead of attempting to cramp 
children within the limits of specific tech- 
nical institutions and thus predetermin- 
ing their future. He looks upon the sec- 
ondary school as the greatest potential 
bulwark of democracy and deplores the 
tendency to take from it its chief raison 
détre by lopping off its most fruitful 
branches and planting them in separate 
trade institutions. In defense of the pub- 
lic school as the proper home of educa- 


tion, which shall be practically universal . 


in scope, he urges that culture and voca- 
tion cannot be divorced without serious 
injury to both; that the prospective 
preacher, carpenter, lawyer and black- 
smith will all be better men if trained 
side by side as boys (“Every man ought 
to be educated in an atmosphere not 
especially prepared for him and his own 
kind, but in an atmosphere and an 
environment much broader than his own 
interests”) ; and that from the standpoint 
of our democratic civilization, it is im- 
perative that we preserve such educa- 
tional policies as “shall prevent social 
cleavage along vocational lines”: 


The modern high school is not the lineal 
descendant of the old-time academy, and its 


1Bducation for Bfficiency. By Eugene Daven- 
port. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1909. 
Pp .184. By mail of Tum Survey, 105 Hast 22d 
street, New York, $1.08. 
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primary function is not to fit for college. 
It is a new institution, and its function is 
to educate its natural and local constituency 
for the duties of life. It is as thoroughly a 
public institution as. is the state university, 
and it should serve its community in the 
same way and with the same spirit that the 
university serves the larger and more com- 
plex unit. 


The gain in directness and simplicity 
from separate technical schools is grant- 
ed, but the contention is made that what 
they achieve is “industrial training rather 
than industrial education—the training 
of the operative rather than the education 
of the citizen.” Educational opportuni- 
ties in public schools should be so uni- 
fied that no man should be “obliged to 
choose between an education without a 
vocation and a vocation without an edu- 
cation.” 

The second part of the book convinc- 
ingly shows how agriculture can make 
its way into existing schools without det- 
riment to other courses, but vastly to 
their advantage; and if agriculture, why 
not every other branch of useful science 
and art? I must confess to so enthusi- 
astic agreement with the thesis of the 
author, and such admiration for the abil- 
ity with which he defends it, as to be un- 
fitted for a severely critical analysis of 
his brief. 

Not only is the efficiency of our citizen- 
ship involved in the development of sys- 
tems of industrial training, but the des- 
tiny of our democracy is involved in the 
kind we decide to give. We may either 
incorporate within the public school all 
the varied interests of a highly organized 
and yet democratic civilization, or we 
may effect a separation by vocational 
lines and thus throw away the most im- 
portant agency for the perfect unifica- 
tion of our national life, and instead set 
up barriers of caste which have been the 
curse of older civilizations. Greater than 
our need of special classes of industrial 
experts able to do our work efficiently, is 
our need of an industrial society in which 
the child of the rich and the child of the 
poor shall alike, at a suitable age and 
under inspiring conditions, learn the 
value of material things in the terms of 
honest sweat and intelligent labor. 
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THE SERVANT OF HU- 
MANITY’ 
Reviewed by WINIFRED HOLT? 


Thirty-two years have passed since the 
death of Samuel Gridley Howe, but .to- 
day there are few biographies that are 
as interesting as this collection of his 
journals and letters edited by his daugh- 
ter, Laura E. Richards. It is.an inspir- 
ing record of a long life of tireless de- 
votion to social service, which shows that 
Dr. Howe still points the way to progress 


and to a saner philanthropy which we. 


have still to realize. 

After having graduated from Har- 
vard and secured his doctor’s degree at 
Brown, moved by his passion for free- 
dom and the heroic example of Byron, 
he joined the Greek revolutionists, serv- 
ing as common soldier for six years, and 
caring for the wounded on the battle- 
field. Returning to America, he gath- 
ered food and funds for those Greeks 
who had been left homeless and starv- 
ing by the war. He brought them com- 
fort and taught them self-support in a 
masterly fashion, prophetic of his power 
for changing the outlook here of our 
own handicapped, neglected, and en- 
slaved. 

At the age of thirty he started to or- 
ganize in Boston work for the blind. He 
became their pathfinder and blazed the 
way for them to self-respect and self- 
help. He did the same service for the 
deaf and dumb, the feeble-minded, the 
insane and vicious, slaves and prisoners. 
This great pioneer had so keen a sight 
that we are still following the road which 
he pointed out, and have not yet touched 
his ideal or caught up with his prophetic 
vision. Much of the best part of the 
Massachusetts system of charities is di- 
rectly traceable to him. 

“In Greece,’ writes Edward E. Allen, 
his present successor in work for the 
blind, “‘he first met one who was to be 
with him a pioneer in the work for the 
blind, Dr. John Dennison Russ, who had 


whe Journals and Letters of Samuel Gridley 
Howe, “The Servant of Humanity.” Edited by 
Laura EH. Richards, Boston, Dana Hstes & Com- 
pany, 1909. Pp. 611. By mail of Tum Survey, 
105 East 22d street, New York, postpaid, $3.25. 


2This paper was taken in shorthand and type- 
written by blind stenographers. 
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come out with a supply ship sent from 
America. On Dr. Russ’s return home, 
he helped found the New York City In- 
stitution for the Blind, teaching its first 
pupils and raising money for its first 
building which was practically on the 
site of the present institution.” The 
New York School for the Blind opened 
a few months before the institution in 
Boston, which began operations in 1832, 
Dr. Howe having laid the foundations 
there for the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, of which he remained the super- 
intendent for nearly half a century. 

Dr. Howe and Dr. Russ each discov- 
ered neglected and uneducated blind 
children whom they took to their homes 
and taught at their own expense. They 
raised money as best they could, by ex- 
hibiting their pupils and interesting peo- 
ple in their abilities. In an address de- 
livered by Dr. Howe in 1853, alluding to 
the beginning of his work, he said: 


There was not then upon this continent a 
teacher of the blind or any blind person who 
had been taught by one. I had but an im- 
perfect knowledge of the European schools, 
and supposed therefore that I should gain 
time and start with greater chance of success, 
in what was regarded by many as a visionary 
enterprise, by going to Europe for teachers 
and for actual knowledge of all that had been 
done there. I went, therefore, saw what 
little there was to be seen of schools for the 
blind, and soon returned, bringing a teacher 
of the intellectual branches from France and 
of the mechanical branches from Scotland. 
Meantime my old friend and companion, Dr. 
Russ, had been laying the foundation of the 
noble institution in which we are now as- 
sembled, and Mr. Friedlander had come from 
Europe, and been urging the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia to give him an opportunity of 
showing his skill in his art of teaching the 
blind, which he had so successfully practiced 
in Germany. 


There were no books for the blind in 
this country, and Dr. Howe labored in 
Boston over printing for them, until he 
evolved the Howe or Boston Line Print. 
He succeeded in raising funds for and 
in printing the entire Bible in Boston 
Line Type. But this print has been 
practically superseded by the so-called 
Improved Braille, which is now in use in 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind as 
well as the New York public schools. 
This fact does not, however, in the least 
diminish the reverence in which the older 
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systems should be held or the gratitude 
which the present generation of blind 
owe to the American pioneers for their 
zeal and inventiveness. 

Dr. Howe wrote exhaustively about 
the blind, advising parents of blind chil- 
dren, and instructing the public in gen- 
eral in the capacities of the blind, which 
in his time were not even suspected by 
those who were considered experts. His 
reports are at this moment not only in- 
teresting reading, but give many points 
in the education of the\blind which are 
still of the greatest value, and which if 
generally acted upon would lessen the 
number of blind economic drags that oth- 
er systems produce, and turn latent abil- 
ities into important assets. 

The methods of treating defective 
classes, which we are laboring for now, 
were suggested by Dr. Howe long ago. 
Not until this year have the public 
schools of New York admitted the blind, 
but in 1874 Dr. Howe wrote: 


I have had satisfactory proof of the prac- 
ticability and usefulness of sending blind 
children to the common schools. I availed 
myself of an opportunity of sending selected 
pupils to a neighoring school, and with good 
results. I trust that others, with more zeal 
and vigor than I have left, will put this into 
practice, until it shall be the custom to send 
to the common school such blind children as 
do not need the special attention and in- 
struction calculated to meet their wants. The 
practice of training and teaching a consider- 
able portion of blind and mute children in 
the common schools is to be one of the im- 
provements of the future. It will hardly 
come in my day; but I see it plainly with the 
eyes of faith, and rejoice in the prospect of 
its fulfilment. 


He felt keenly the disadvantage of 
large institutional buildings: 


The more I reflect upon the subject the 
more I see objections in principle and prac- 
tice to asylums. What right have we to pack 
off the poor, the old, the blind into asylums? 
They are of us, our brothers and sisters— 
they belong in families; they are deprived 
of the dearest relations of life in being put 
away. in masses in asylums. Asylums gen- 
erally are the offspring of a low order of 
feeling; their chief ‘recommendation often 
is that they do cheaply what we ought to 
think only of doing well. 


When the Perkins Institute moves to 
.a new site in the country with beautiful 
grounds suitable for athletics and water 
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sports, and becomes perhaps the model 
school for the blind in the world, it will 
be constructed on the cottage plan, which 
Dr. Howe had originated in his cottage 
homes for blind girls, still in use,—a 
testimony to his wisdom in having started 
so long ago what is recognized today as 
the best method of housing blind chil- 
dren who need institutiona) care. 

Dr. Howe felt the importance of plac- 
ing on parents and guardians as much as 
possible the duty and responsibility for 
their blind children and the need of keep- 
ing them in touch with their homes. He 
also realized strongly the responsibility 
of the school for its former pupil and 
his after-care. He made provision for 
the blind graduate not capable of self- 
support, and foreshadowed what is often 
now called the “new movement”’ for the 
industrial*employment of the adult blind. 
The Perkins Workshop for the Blind 
testifies in our own time not only to Dr. 
Howe’s interest in old dependent ex-pu- 
pils, but to his recognition of the needs 
of that large class of the blind, three- 
fourths of the entire number, who lose 
their sight after the school age. 

In emancipating Laura Bridgeman 
from her deaf and blind bondage, and 
educating her to be a happy and useful 
person, Dr. Howe accomplished what 
was in his day a miracle, and his genius 
has opened the way for the deaf and 
dumb throughout the world. With his 
poetic imagination and constructive in- 
genuity, his faith divined the soul in the 
dumb, blind, and inexpressive child. He 
labored alone to free her, performing 
what the greatest scientists of his day 
had said was impossible, and brought to 
the light the immured intelligence, so 
that Laura Bridgeman, speaking, think- 
ing, working, reading and writing, bore 
undying testimony to her great emanci- 
pator, whose faith still speaks today 
through the poetry and philosophy of 
Helen Keller. 

Despite his dislike for public speaking, 
Dr. Howe did much of it in behalf of the 
various works he championed. Colonel 
Higginson says that he had a “peculiarly 
direct and thrilling sort of eloquence, 
and a style of singular condensation and 
power, abrupt, almost impetuous, like a 
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sword with no ornaments but the dents 
upon the blade.” He addressed seven- 
teen legislatures, often giving exhibitions 
with his pupilssbefore them in order to 
prove the practicability of the education 
of the blind, and was thus instrumental 
in starting many schools. 

His next step was to free the feeble- 
minded from their degraded and helpless 
state, and as he had done with the blind, 
he took the imbeciles into his own home, 
and taught them, and later, having proved 
their case, made the state take up his 
work and himself remained until his 
death the superintendent of the first 
school for the feeble-minded in this coun- 
try. 

With Horace Mann he took up the 
oral teaching of the deaf, and his meth- 
ods for instructing them are now recog- 
nized as the best for our times.*® He la- 
bored with Dorothy Dix for the insane. 
He took to his home the fugitive slaves 
and worked tirelessly for their freedom, 
as he had for that of the blind and the 
idiots. He founded the first Board of 
State Charities in this country and be- 
came its chairman. In one of the first 
reports, which he wrote, he says, that 
“to doubt the capacity of humanity is to 
blaspheme God.” 

No notice of this great personality 
would be in any sense complete without 
allusion to Dr. Howe’s extraordinary 
quickness of thought and action. De- 
spite his deep earnestness, his keen sense 
of humor and flamelike agility contrast- 
ed strongly with the general impression 
of the reformer of his time. His sense 
of fun and perception of the ridiculous 
helped to span many dangerous situa- 
tions which would otherwise have been 
impassable. He spoke of obstacles as 
“things to be overcome.” His capacity 
for friendship was intense and reverent. 
In his letters to his intimates he discusses 
the vital interests of his life, and a spirit 
of gayety sometimes flashes across the 
pages, leaving a feeling of surprise at 
the intense modernness and merriment 
of this reformer, whose heart was always 
touched so deeply by injustice and sor- 
row. In writing to his friend Charles 
Sumner he says: “You do great 
good and that only is worth living for, 
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We battered hulks 
Then 


to do good to others. 
are not worth caring for as hulks.” 
again: 


I believe business and active business need 
never interfere with love. Fill each day as 
full as you may with employments; still it is 
like a cup filled with pearls, you may pour 
in the golden sand of love and make it per- 
vade every part. Work on then . but 
love om too, and you will work lene 
stronger and better for it. 


He believed firmly in the need and 
helpfulness of manual labor. He says 
in a letter to Theodore Parker: 

Work! work! the greatest blessing, the 


crowning saree the highest happiness of 
man, when it is his instrument and not his 


yoke, And it may and ought to be his in- 
strument always—never his yoke. We shall 
never get anything toward right, however, 


until the philosophy of labor is “better under- 
stood. Men and women now think they 
outwit God, when they contrive to shirk all 
handwork, and live by brain work, and keep 
a Class of serviles, but they are like those who 
throw up stones in the air, thinking to keep 
the ground clear of them. 


“How would it do to say,” he wrote 
in reference to an inscription for a public 


benefactor, “‘he went about doing 
good’?” 
Dr. Howe “went about doing good” 


in a free, chivalrous fashion, never spar- 
ing himself, when he could help another. 
“He saw intuitively at a glance what was 
the best thing to do, before anybody else 
had time to think his plan was formed.” 
“The flash of vision with the act follow- 
ing instantly was one of the things that 
marked him through life.” 

On the day that the Civil War broke 
out Dr. Howe wrote to Governor An- 
drew: “Now let all the governors and 
chief men of the people see to it that 
war shall not cease until emancipation 
is secure.” That was the keynote of the 
man through life. He helped in any 
capacity where help was needed, brilliant- 
ly, lovingly, economically, wisely. The 
foundations which he laid three-quarters 
of a century ago are still firm and strong 
for us to build upon. Like the master 
cathedral architects, the plans which he 
dreamed and died for are plans on which 
we can erect a still broader and higher 
service, until we find for all those who 
sit in darkness, “light through work.” ~ 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PUBLIC 
RELIEF AND PRIVATE PHILANTHROPY 
_ AT COPENHAGEN 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


To a simple westerner, accustomed to 
the direct and unconstrained methods of 
our American conferences, the Quinquen- 
nial International Congress in August 
seemed at first sight a formidable affair. 
This was partly because of the high of- 
ficial character of most of the delegates 
and partly because of the imposing ar- 
ray of royal personages who honored its 
first meeting with their presence. 

The meetings were held in the Parlia- 
ment Building in the hall whick corre- 
sponds to our Senate chamber. The 
president, M. Loubet, ex-president of 
the French republic, sat with a vice- 
president on either side, on a platform 
only slightly raised from the floor. On 
his left was a large press galiery; on 
his right and some distance away was 
the stand which each speaker occupied in 
turn. The chamber had a rather low 
ceiling and the speakers were off in a 
corner so that most of them were poorly 
heard. 

There were representatives from each 
European country, and five from the 
United -States. Those from France out- 
numbered all the rest except the Danish 
contingent. The preponderance of 
Frenchmen had a large influence on the 
conduct of the congress. As the pro- 
ceedings were chiefly in their language 
the Frenchmen were naturally at an ad- 
vantage. Every speaker was invited to 
express himself in his own language or 
in French at his option. A few spoke 
in German, one in Italian, two in Eng- 
lish, two or three in Danish and all the 
rest in French. The fact that to an 
American ear, the French of the Ger- 
mans, Danes and Englishmen was more 
distinct than that of the Frenchmen was 
probably to be accounted for by the fact 
that they naturally spoke more slowly 
and were more careful to make them- 
=selves understood. The only exception 
to this, as far as the present writing 
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goes, was in the case of M. Loubet, and 
it is supposed that his accent is not the 
perfect Parisian. 

The name of the congress would sig- 
nify that private charity should have as 
much of its attention as that of the 
state. But in the actual conduct of the 
meetings, the public officials far over- 
shadowed the representatives of volun- 
tary societies. 

The congress opened on Tuesday 
morning. The hall was crowded when 
the royal party, including the king and 


queen, the queen dowager, several other 


members of the royal family and distin- 
guished ministers of state entered the 
room. 

The ex-president of France, M. Lou- 
bet, was president of the congress and 
made his presidential address, and other 
eminent persons made addresses of wel- 
come. The king graciously acknowl- 
edged the president’s salutation and the 
royal party retired. 

The congress proper began at 2.30 in 
the afternoon and continued with two 
sessions a day until Saturday morning. 

The method of the congress, if suc- 
cessfully carried out, would seem to in- 
sure useful and positive results. In 
theory, all formal papers are printed and 
distributed beforehand. The conclusions 
reached by the general reporters are 
couched in resolutions carefully pre- 
pared and the sessions of the congress 
are to be exclusively occupied by de- 
bates. The resolutions are discussed, 
sometimes amended, then voted upon. 
As a matter of fact, however, the same 
difficulty we experience at all kinds of 
conferences and associative meetings in 
the United States was also found in the 
congress. There were many long, formal 
papers, poorly read and hard to hear, 
and there was too little time for discus- 
sion. Most of the speakers were cut 
short by the president, and in many in- 
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stances this occurred after a few more 
or less eloquent introductory remarks, 
and often just as the speaker was- get- 
ting near the ‘point of his story. The 
result was some weariness to the audi- 
ence and an amount of eloquence dis- 
proportionate to the amount of light 
shed on the subjects. A favored few, 
on the other hand, were allowed to talk 
or read as long as they liked and some of 
these even read their papers which the 
listeners held in their hands and followed 
line by line. 

The topics assigned for elaborate re- 
ports from everywhere, and for debate 
and resolution, were: Sick Nursing in 
Country Districts, the Relief of Foreign- 
ers (étrangers), Women’s Participation 
in Public Charity, Relief of Widows 
With Children. A fifth topic on which re- 
ports from the various countries had not 
been asked, was presented in an address 
on the last day of the congress. It was 
on the program, The International Pro- 
tection and the Rights of Destitute Chil- 
dren. This subject was not debated. 
The speaker represented the Hungarian 
minister of the interior; his address was 
extremely interesting from its modern 
view of the care of dependent and de- 
linquent children. 

Upon each of the four topics special 
reports had been received from vari- 
ous countries. The general reporter on 
each, who corresponds to the chairman of 
a committee of the National Conference 
of Charities, had condensed or summar- 
ized the special reports into a general re- 
port, which with certain appropriate res- 
olutions was presented to the congress. 
The general reports were all in print and 
most of them had been sent to the mem- 
bers in advance of the meeting. In spite 
of this fact, the general reporter, in some 
cases, read the report, or most of it, and 
in one or two cases the author of a special 
report from some country also read that, 
so that the time allotted for debate was 
much consumed. 

The first topic, Sick Nursing in Coun- 
try Districts as it appeared on the final 
program in English, was on the prelim- 
inary program in French Les Soins des 
Malades & la Campagne, and was misun- 
derstood by several of the special report- 
ers whose papers covered not only sick 
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nursing proper but the general care of 
the sick outside large cities. Muisun- 
derstandings of the kind are perhaps 
inevitable in an international congress, 
which must necessarily use several lan- 
guages. The topic occupied the after- 
noon session of Tuesday. On Tuesday 
evening the municipality of Copenhagen 
received the congress in its magnificent 
Town Hall. Here President Loubet 


spoke again, after which an elaborate — 


cold collation was served and a fine band, 
an orchestra and a chorus of male voices, 
made music. 

The second day, Wednesday, the 
morning and afternoon sessions were de- 
voted to the topic, The Relief of For- 
eigners. An exhaustive report was pre- 
sented by a member from Brussels. Al- 
though this was in print and in the hands 
of every delegate, its presentation con- 
sumed most of the morning session and, 
as usual, the time for debate was all too 
short. 

At this session, Miss American,. secre- 
tary of the Council of Jewish Women of 
the United States presented an able re- 
port on its work with immigrant girls, 
to which the congress, especially the 
French delegates who were in the larger 
majority, listened with evident reluct- 
ance, or rather did not listen. Possibly 
the fact that the speaker used English 
was in part the reason for their lack 
of interest, but it was made very plain 
that they did not wish to hear Miss 
American and she was soon interrupted 
by the president’s repeated urging to be 
brief. She was finally cut off in a man- 
ner that would not have been possible 
in the national conference. Some of the 
French delegates afterwards told her 
that her address would have been appro- 
priate only at the congress on the white 
slave traffic which is to occur at Madrid 
in the fall, although she had not men- 
tioned that unholy trade. At any rate, 
if was apparent that the splendid work 
with the immigrant which the Council 
of Women is doing does not come under 
the category of relief to foreigners, as 
that was understood by the committee 
in charge. 

During the debate in the afternoon 
several ladies spoke. The only one who 
was not hurried and called down was 
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a representative of the Salvation Army, 
who made a long and interesting ad- 
dress of a general nature but 
contributed little or nothing new. 

The general report was chiefly de- 
voted (it being assumed that all suffer- 
ing people should have help, wherever 
found) to the question of whether or 
not, when foreigners are relieved, an at- 
tempt should be made to collect from 
their native country the cost of relief. 
The conclusion was adverse to such at- 
tempt. 

In the evening the delegates were in- 
vited to a banquet at one of the large 
hotels. Again speeches were inorder, 
several of them being read from manu- 
script. Although the dinner was elabo- 
rate and the wines were varied and 
plentiful, the afterdinner speeches were 
hardly up to the quality we expect at 
home. 

Thursday was given up to visits to 
the various charitable institutions of 
Copenhagen. These are numerous and 
most of them are admirably planned and 
splendidly administered. One or two of 
them, indeed, are so fine that to visit 
them alone justified the journey to the 
city. The writer hopes to present a 
later article upon some of them. In the 
evening there was a social meeting in 
the Tivoli, a famous amusement garden, 
the Coney Island of Copenhagen. 

Friday morning was assigned to a 
discussion of the participation of women 
in public charity, but the general report 
was so long that no time was left for 
debate and the afternoon session was en- 
croached upon for that. The report.con- 
tained a series of propositions that to 
American ears seemed to be a plentiful 
assertion of the things which everybody 
accepts as settled a long while ago. The 
special reports were chiefly an enumera- 
tion of the various kinds of charity work 
which women do or help in, in the dif- 
ferent countries represented. Many of 
these were concerned with private chari- 
ties as well as with public. It was hard 
to see the value of the report and discus- 
sion (which latter was hurried, as usual 
each speaker being cut off in the flower 
of his or her eloquence), commensurate 
“with the time given to-it by a great in- 
ternational congress. Of the actual 
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working time of the congress, nearly 
thirty per cent was used on this subject. 

The afternoon session of Friday was 
allotted on the program to what seemed 
one of the most valuable topics, viz, the 
care of widows with children. Possibly, 
as this was not an international subject, 
its importance was not felt by the public 
officials who constitute the majority of 
the active members, and who especially 
control the affairs of the congress. At 
any rate, the time given to the widows 
was reduced from two hours and a half 
to a little over an hour. About half the 
time was taken up by the general re- 
port, which advocated the relief of a 
widow, provided she has three or more 
children, in her own home, in preference 
to breaking up the family and sending 
the children to institutions. Each of the 
subsequent speakers, some of whom had 
something interesting or vital to say on 
this moot question, was cut off short by 
the inexorable president. 

In the evening a social meeting was 
held in the garden of the Parliament 
Building with the hospitality in the way 
of eatables and drinkables (especially 
champagne )which the kind hosts of the 
congress lavished upon us on every pos- 
sible occasion. 

On Saturday morning at 9.30 the dele- 
gates met to hear the address on delin- 
quent children noted above and at eleven 
for the closing meeting, when con- 
gratulatory speeches and eloquent thanks 
to those who had done so much for us 
were the order of the day. In the after- 
noon an excursion to Elsenore and Kim- 
berg Castle was given. The arrange- 
ments of this excursion were perfect in 
every detail and the delegates parted 
from their entertainers with the warmest 
gratitude. 

As an occasion of splendid and lavish 
hospitality the congress will long be re- 
membered by all who were privileged to 
attend. Each member received a beau- 
tiful porcelain button made in the royal 
ceramic factory and this badge made its 
wearer free of all street cars and omni- 
buses in the city, the Tivoli Garden and 
many museums, etc., during the week. 

The hotels of Copenhagen are fambus 
for excellence. The ‘restaurants are 
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unexcelled while the tariff of price 
seemed astonishingly low to American 
eyes and pocket books. The city is one 
of great beauty and wonderful cleanli- 
ness and order. The people seem con- 
tented, and good humor and po'iteness 
were universal. 

The registered attendance from abroad 
was about 400, and many of the local 
people attended the meetings, although 
the local attractions were so great that 
the number present, except at one or two 
sessions, was not large. 

As to the net results of the congress, 
it is not easy to estimate them. The dif- 
ference between a congress which meets 
to decide questions and pass resolutions 
and a conference whose purpose is pure- 
ly mutual enlightenment and inspiration, 
was very apparent. Perhaps for a con- 
gress, the method adopted, if it could be 
strictly carried out, is the best possible. 
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How much the resolutions adopted will — 
be binding upon the governments repre- 
sented it is hard to say. Probably, as 
the delegates are so largely government 
officials of high rank, there may be some 
effect of the kind. But to one who goes 
to such a meeting in search of light and 
help to the newer and better way in so- 
cial affairs, the congress does not offer 
the benefits that one can find in our own 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 

The delegates present from America 
were Julia C. Lathrop, representing the 
Department of State, Sadie American | 
from the Council of Jewish Women, Dr. 
Jessica Peixotto from the University of 
California, Florence L. Lattimore from 
the Child Helping Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, and Alexander 
Johnson representing the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. 


THE INSTABILITY OF THE FAMILY AS A 
CAUSE OF CHILD DEPENDENCE 


AND DELINQUENCY 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The apologists for free divorce have 
usually maintained that free divorce is 
without evil social effects. On the other 
hand, McDougall, in his Social Psycholo- 
gy says that “the stability of the family 
is the prime condition of a healthy state 
of society and of the stability of every 
community.” These two-a priori posi- 
tions, quite the antithesis of each other 
we frequently meet in current sociolog- 
ical literature. As yet little or nothing 
has been done to demonstrate either the 
one or the other inductively. While it 
has been the general impression of social 
and philanthropic workers that the in- 
stability of the family is one of the most 
serious causes of the social maladjust- 
ment of individuals in modern society, 
these conclusions have often been ques- 
tioned by those who claim that no good 
can come to society through efforts to 
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maintain a more stable family life than 
human instincts and emotions sanction. 
These people claim, in effect, that all the 
evils which are ascribed to the insta- 
bility of the family would still be evi-. 
dent if the family were rendered through 
law or custom more stable than the fami- 
ly which we find in present American 
society. It is difficult, of course, to set- 
tle this controversy by scientific research. 
Yet manifestly its solution is demanded 
by all the agencies of social amelioration 
as well as by theoretical considerations. 
If an unstable family life is not an im- 
pediment to the social reconstruction 
which scientific philanthropy is attempt- 
ing, then the sooner it is found out the 
better. If, again, the things which are 
ordinarily attributed to unstable family 
life by social workers, such as the in- 
creased dependence and delinquency of 
children in ‘American society, are not 
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rightly attributed to this cause, then this 
should be known as soon as possible. It 
seems to the writer that there is nothing 
in the whole range of the causes of pau- 
perism and crime which so urgently de- 
mands investigation as the connection 
between the home life and the moral and 
social condition of the child. It is too 
. often assumed that this question is prac- 
tically settled, but as yet we have very 
little evidence to offer upon the one side 
of the question or the other. 

With these views in mind the writer 
undertook during the past winter to get 
reports from institutions caring for de- 
linquent and dependent children, as to 
their views regarding the connection be- 
tween the instability of the family and 
child dependence and delinquency. Let- 
ters of inquiry were sent to seventy-five 
reform schools for juvenile delinquents, 
five juvenile courts and 125 homes for 
dependent children, asking an expression 
of opinion and exact statistics, if possible, 
regarding the number of children dealt 
with by these various institutions, 
that came from families in which there 
has been desertion or divorce, and the 
number that came from families broken 
by the death of father or mother. Less 
than half of the letters sent out received 
adequate replies, but from these replies 
certain facts and opinions can be gleaned, 
which are of interest, although it would 
not be claimed that they are of high sci- 
entific value. 

Of interest, in particular, is the almost 
universal expression of opinion of super- 
intendents of reform schools and “or- 
phanages,” that an increasing number of 
children is coming to them on account of 
desertion or divorce. All unite also in 
saying that practically all of their chil- 
dren are received from homes which 
have been either broken or demoralized 
by drink, vice, or crime, separation, di- 
vorce or death of one or both parents. 
Apparently only a few children are in 
these institutions, who come from “nor- 
mal” families, even in the wide sense of 
that term, meaning families in which 
both parents are living and which are 
in good standing in the community. 

The superintendent of the State In- 
dustrial School for Boys in lowa puts it 
this way, “Without. question the insta- 
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bility of the family, the lack of parents, 
or proper parents, and the consequent 
neglect in the matter of home training is, 
comparatively speaking, wholly respon- 
sible for child dependence and juvenile 
delinquency.” In this particular lowa 
institution twenty-five per cent of the 
inmates come from families in which 
there has been desertion or divorce, and 
forty per cent from families in which 
either father or mother is dead. 

The superintendent of the South Da- 
kota Training School says: “I usually 
put it this way: thirty per cent from 
homes in which there has been separa- 
tion or divorce; thirty per cent have no 
parents living, or one parent only who is 
not able to care for the child; thirty per 
cent from homes where the child has not 
good influences and training; ten per cent 
from homes that might be called good, 
that is, the family has good standing in 
the community.” 

The superintendent of this South Da- 
kota institution says that by careful in- 
quiry he finds that twenty-nine per cent 
of the children under his care come from 
homes in which there has been desertion 
or divorce. 

Roger N. Baldwin, chief probation 
officer of the Juvenile Court in St. Louis, 
reported that in January out of 687 chil- 
dren under the care of the court at that 
time not less than and over 400 had not 
both their own parents living at home. 
Mr. Baldwin says: “It is perfectly clear 
that, in almost all of the serious cases, 
home conditions are a very large factor 
in creating juvenile delinquency, indeed, 
greater than any other one factor.” 

These quotations are given as typical 
of many simply because they sum up the 
matter clearly. 

Coming now to the statistics of the 
thirty-four reform schools which sent 
adequate replies to the letter of inquiry, 
we find that out of 7,575 children in them 
twenty-nine and six-tenths per cent came 
from families in which there had been 
divorce or desertion. Moreover, the 
greater number of the institutions do not 
vary within ten per cent of this average 
either on the one side or the other, which 
suggests that the figures are relatively 
accurate and that the condition is a gen- 
eral one. As regards the effect of the 
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mutilation of the family by death, it was 
found that out of the same number of 
children thirty-five and three-one-hun- 
dredths per cent of them came from 
families in which either father or mother 
or both were dead. This fact is not sur- 
prising, inasmuch as it has long been 
noted that the death of one or both par- 
ents is apt to result unfortunately for 
the children from a social standpoint. 
The surprising thing is that the number 
of children who become socially malad- 
justed in this country from desertion or 
divorce, is seemingly almost as great as 
the number who become so from the 
death of one or both parents. Of course, 
the reform schools also reported that a 
very large percentage of their children 
came from families in which, while both 
parents might be living together, the 
family life was demoralized by drink, 
vice or crime. Including a considerable 
per cent of cases which overlap with the 
first and second causes, the per cent of 
children coming from such homes in 
these reform schools was _ thirty-eight 
and five-tenths per cent, though in this 
matter there was great variation as re- 
gards different institutions, owing some- 
what without doubt to the personal bias 
of the superintendent in attributing to 
drink either a high percentage of cases or 
a low per cent. 

Four juvenile courts dealing with 4,278 
children reported that twenty-three and 
seven-tenths per cent of this number 
came from families in which father and 
mother were separated by desertion or 
bv divorce, while twenty-seven and eight- 
tenths came from families in which one 
or both parents were dead. Here again 
we may note that the number of delin- 
quent children dealt with by juvenile 
courts coming from artificially broken 
homes is almost as great as the number 
coming from homes broken by death. 

In the case of the forty-two homes for 
dependent children which sent significant 
replies to the letter of inquiry, it became 
evident that they would have to be di- 
vided into two classes; for certain of 
these homes, mainly those called ‘“‘orphan- 
ages” or “orphan asylums,’ announced 
that their policy was not to receive chil- 
dren who were not either orphans or 
half-orphans. Nevertheless the ten in- 
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stitutions which proclaimed this policy 
showed that thirteen and five-tenths per 
cent of their children came from homes 
in which there had been desertion or di- 
vorce, both parents being still living, 
while only seventy-one per cent were 
orphans or half-orphans, the remainder 
being from homes demoralized by drink 
and vice. The significant thing seems. 
to be here that desertion and divorce are 
a large enough force in the community 
to bring pressure to bear upon orphan 
asylums to break even their rules to 
some extent, and receive children from 
families broken by desertion and divorce 
as well as from families mutilated by 
death. 

The remaining thirty-two institutions 
for dependent children, whose professed 
policy was to take destitute children 
whether orphans or not, showed out of 
3,595 children twenty-four and seven- 
tenths per cent from families in which - 
there had been desertion or divorce, while 
forty-seven and five-tenths per cent were 
either orphans or half-orphans. Of 
course, another large per cent came from 
homes demoralized by drink, and vice. 
In this case the per cent was thirty-one 
and three-tenths. 

It is significant that even in homes for 
dependent children one-half as many 
come from homes broken artificially by 
desertion or divorce as come from homes 
broken by the death of one or both par- 
ents. It will also be observed that the 
figures for divorce and desertion in these 
homes for dependent children come with- 
in five per cent of those obtained from 
the reform schools. 

While these statistics are very incom- 
plete and may be, even, in some degree, 
inaccurate, they nevertheless tally so well 
with one another that one is forced to 
conclude that they tell the substantial 
truth regarding conditions, namely, the 
truth which has already been set forth 
in the quotations given at the beginning 
of this article, that demoralized and 
broken homes are responsible for the 
great mass of child dependence and de- 
linquency, and that desertion and divorce 
in this country are probably greatly in- 
creasing the number of such children 
who come under institutional care. 

All of this emphasizes the necessity of 
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further research in these directions and 
it is to be hoped that the Russell Sage 
Foundation, or some other competent 
agency for conducting such an investiga- 
tion, will soon take up this most impor- 
tant problem. In this connection it might 
be well to call the attention of the super- 
intendents and officers of institutions for 
dependent and delinquent children to the 
need of fuller and more accurate statistics 
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A study of the police systems of American 
cities has for the first time been given to the 
public in the ponderable volume by Leonhard 
Felix Fuld." It is chiefly historical and de- 
scriptive, a painstaking accumulation of detail, 
and little attempt is made to suggest new 
remedies for old evils. The “American sys- 
tem”—at times possibly represented too near- 
ly as the New York system—is compared at 
many points with the systems of the leading 
foreign cities, and the advantages of a state 
police department are discussed. It is a care- 
ful and meritorious piece of work, witness 
the approval it received in manuscript from 
Professor Goodnow; but it is not—nor does 
it claim to be—a compelling presentation of 
what a genuinely “social” police might be and 
of how to secure it, which is a publication 
we have long been looking for. A. study of 
the social methods of the New York Police 
Department, as carefully prepared and pre- 
sented as the study of business methods pub- 
lished several months ago by the Bureau 
of Municipal Research,” would be extremely 
valuable—and interesting. 
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Vocations for the Trained Woman,> a 
guide-book in the choice of occtipations “other 
than teaching” for “the trained woman,” is 
another evidence of the growing realization 
that chance does not always fit the right 
worker into the right place. The college 
graduate as well as the factory hand seems 
likely to follow the path of least resistance 
into an occupation for which she has neither 
inclination nor qualifications, merely because 
it is the one with which she is familiar. 

It is true that the door is not wide open to 
women in all the occupations described under 
the nine large heads of social and economic 
service, scientific work, domestic science and 
arts, agriculture, business, clerical and secre- 

1Police Administration. By Leonhard Felix 
Fuld. New York, 1909, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
By mail of THp Survny, 105 East 22d street, 
New York, $3.20. 

2Municipal Reform Through Revision of Busi- 
ness Methods. Bureau of Municipal Research, 


New York, 1910. Pp. 58. By mail of THu Sur- 
vpy, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, 13 cents. 

: 3 Vocations for The Trained Woman. Intro- 
“ ductory papers edited by Agnes F. Perkins, A. M. 
Boston. Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union, 1910. Pp. 296. By mail of Tue Sur- 
vpy, bound in paper, 72 cents; in cloth, $1.36. 
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regarding the social conditions, especially 
the family conditions from which their 
children come. Many of the institutions 
keep absolutely no statistics at all con- 
cerning the home conditions of their chil- 
dren. Many seem to consider it much 
more important to give the nationality of 
mother or father than to give the more 
significant fact as to whether father and 
mother are living together or not. 


OF THINGS 


tarial work, literary work, art, and “special 
forms of teaching’; but generally it is not 
lack of opportunities, but lack of initiative or 
information in seeking them, which has made 
discontented teachers of potentially efficient 
women insurance brokers, real estate agents, 
dairy farmers, bee-keepers, chemists, and bank 
officers. 

The usefulness of a book as a guide in 
the choice- of occupations is strictly limited. 
The printed page cannot take account of all 
the changing factors of personality, locality, 
qualifications, requirements, and opportunities. 
When the volume is composed of articles writ- 
ten from the point of view of individuals 
without the corrective aid of investigation, 
its statements must be read with caution. 
These limitations are fully realized by the edi- 
tors. Their first plan was to make an in- 
vestigation of women’s occupations in Boston 
and New York, but the undertaking was aban- 
doned for lack of time and resources. ~As 
a substitute articles were contributed by 
specialists in various fields of work, with more 
detailed studies promised for later publication. 
Besides issuing this guide-book, the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union has estab- 
lished an Appointment Bureau “for the pur- 
pose of directing trained women into voca- 
tions other than teaching.” More systematic 
information will undoubtedly mean _ freer 
choice of vocations for women. To give such 
vocational advice, through publishing facts or 
organizing employment bureaus, is becoming a 
recognized form of social service. It is in 
line with John Stuart Mill’s theory of “doub- 
ling the mass of mental faculties available for 
the higher service of humanity,” by giving to 
women “the free choice of their employments, 
and opening to them the same field of occupa- 
tion and the same prizes and encouragements 
as to other human beings.” 

* * * 

A Handbook of United States Public Docu- 
ments? is a convenient reference volume for 
any one who is studying social problems. The 
various publications issued by the federal 
government are too frequently avoided “as if 
they were tomes in unknown tongues.” This 
book aims to dispel some of the mystery by 


4United States Public Documents. By Elfrida 
Bverhart. The H.’ W. Wilson Company, Minne- 
apolis, 1910. Pp. 320. By _mail of TH Survey, 
105 Bast 22d street, New York, postpaid, $2.65. 
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outlining for the ‘average inquirer the field 
covered by each class of documents; and in a 
general way directing the student to the 
sources of possible material. Incidentally a 
great deal of condensed information is given 
about the scope and the history of the de- 
partments, divisions, bureaus, commissions, 
institutions, offices, and other branches of the 
government which issue documents. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE PRESS AND THE CHILDREN 


To tHe Eprror: 

It seems not unlikely under the Page bill 
that certain changes will be made in the ad- 
ministration of the Children’s Court. It would 
be of the greatest value if an effort could be 
made to secure the co-operation of the press 
of New York in withholding from publication 
names, details and other identifying data of 
children before the court. It is essential to 
the work of the court that intelligent public 
interest in it should be stimulated; it does not 
follow, however, that children before the court 
should be pilloried and every detail of their 
offending paraded in the public prints. Within 
the past month the New York papers have of- 
fended flagrantly in this regard. 

The Children’s Court had been troubled with 
a “gang” of seven boys, the youngest of whom 
was six and the oldest thirteen years of age, 
and with a child of eight—a not uncommon 
occurrence in all children’s courts—who was 
before the court on a “charge” of “burglary.” 
The names and addresses of these children 
and the details of the “charges against them” 
were published. The World of August 20 
under the following three column head line: 


SavacE SEvEN Bap Basy Banpits ScoRED IN 
Court For MIspEEDs. 
Six YEAR OLp CrimiINnaL ParoLepD. OTHERS 
Face Lone Terms IN INSTITUTIONS. 


devotes two and one-half columns to the 
“gang”, going into every detail of the hearing 
in court. As if this were not enough, what 
purports to be a portrait of each boy, duly 
labeled, appears at the head of the flamboyant 
story. 

Head lines in the Globe of August 23, tell us 
that the “Savage Seven Are Banished” and the 
Times and Sun of August 24 dispose of the 
“sang”. In the former the court “Scatters 
Savage Seven” and from the item in the latter 
we learn that “Boy Burglars Are Sentenced.” 
In all these accounts names and other identi- 
fying details occur. 

On the first page of the Post for August 22 
under the following head lines: 


YOUNGEST CRACKSMAN TALKS. 

Says He Hopes to “Burcitr” In EARNEST 
Wuen He Grows UP. 
there appears an account of a proceeding 
in the Children’s Court of two boys eight and 
ten years of age and again in the Times for 
August 23 we have the same story following 
these head lines: 


THE SURVEY 


Burciar EicHt YEARS OLD. 
Founp Ropsine A StorE, He Says WHEN HeE’s 
A Man Heit Ros Banks. 


As in all the other publications referred to the 
names of the children and.other details are 


given. 
It may be urged that the news value of these 
various stories justifies their publication. 


Other considerations, however, would seem to 
point to the conclusion that a great deal more 
harm than good follows such publication. 
The obvious and immediate result of publish- 
ing names, addresses, details, is to make a 
hero of the particular child concerned and to 
suggest similar escapades to other children. 
The problems before the court, therefore, are 
complicated instead of simplified. In other 
parts of the United States it has been possible 
to arrange with editors not to publish facts 
pointed out here. They have been entirely 
willing to come to the assistance of the court 
in this regard. 

In the interest of all children—those before 
the court as well as the more fortunate ones 
—it is hoped that a consistent effort will ‘be 
made to secure the full co-operation of the 
New York press in the particular pointed out 
herein. BERNARD FLEXNER. 
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JOTTINGS 


Opening of the New York School of Phil- 
anthropy.—The opening sessions of the New 
York School of Philanthropy offer an unusu- 
ally interesting program of addresses in the 
Assembly Hall of the United Charities Build- 
ing: September 28, at 8 p.m., Mary E. Rich- 
mond on The Development of the Idea of 
Investigation and Edward E. Pratt on Wel- 
fare Work in Stores and Factories (illus- 
rated by stereopticon); October 3, Frederic 
Almy of Buffalo on The Development of the 
Idea of Charity and O. F. Lewis on The In- 
ternational Prison Congress. Admission will 
be by card, issued gratis to those interested 
on application to the registrar of the school, 
105 East 22nd street, New York city. 


WANTED 


for immigration work, Secretaries, re- 
quirements — executive ability, business 
and social work experience or training, 
legal training desirable, men preferred. 
Investigators—requirements, knowledge 
of languages, especially Italian, Slavic, 
Hungarian, Greek, experience or training. 
Address ‘‘Z,’’ The Survey 


September 24, 1910. 
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New 
Edition 


Price 


Now for the first time you get a complete set of all 
Mark Twain’s writings at just ‘exactly one-half the price they 
have ever been sold before. \’ ~~ This is a new edition, just as complete 
as the old one, which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition 
is only $25.00 —for the 25 volumes. 


it had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remarkable opportunity—for the first time 
in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books—the chance will not come again. 


But for Mark Twain’s action this would have been impossible. Never 
before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author’s works been 
issued at such a low figure. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes nee 


BROTHERS 

Brander Matthews says: ‘‘ Mark Twain will be included in that group of writers Franklin $quare 

headed by Moliére and Cervantes. With the exception of Count Tolstoi, Twain New York City 
was the greatest of recent modern writers, and will be handed down to posterity a oe eee 

through the trio of his works ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and ia e ac 

“Pudd’nhead Wilson.’ Twain is a greater stylist than Stevenson or aset of MARK £WAIN*S 

Thoreau, and his ‘Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is one of the finest WORKS, Author’s Na- 

, p y g ’ 

works in English literature.” Mark Twain himself wrote a preface tional Edition, twenty five vol 

to this edition. Brander Matthews has written the biographical pier aor, Pinginsey Th is wuatcr 

eis 6 F stood I may retain the’set for five days 

criticism of Mark Twain and his work. There are portraits of 


z : : and at the expiration of that time, it I do 
the author at periods when the different books were in proc- not care for the books, I will return them at 


ess of writing. see your expense. If I keep the books, 1 will remit 
: e ; $2.00 a month until the full price, $25 00, has 
There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Frost, ee paid, or, within thirty days, $23.75 as pay- 
Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, Prater ilt 
and Opper. The binding is in rich red rep silk book 
cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books 
are printed on white ar.tique wove paper, espe 


cially made for this edition. Each volume is SISMACULE. ccorcecoercevereaccccscccseecccesssersoecseauccsccceoven 10008 
of generous size and bulk, 5x71¢ inches, 


HARPER & BROTHERS Send books to ...-esess0006 JSS OARA OAS EE 0000s recescenccecccevocccesssece 


A Catalogue. of Our Standara sets of Books wil} be senx upon reauest 


S.U.R, 


Please mention THmr SuRVEY when writing to advertisers. 


Ae 
ARE YOU A SOCIAL WORKER ? 
Do You Want to Do Social Work Efficiently ? 


The lecture courses and training-in field and practice work at the NEw York 
SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY begin Sept. 28th. Write for year book and 
circulars. = 


Evening courses given on Monday and Tuesday evenings throughout iti Aca- 
demic year begin Oct. 3d. eee descriptive circular and enrollment 
blanks sent on application. 


Course I. (for beginners): An Elementary Course in Social Work, giving a gen- 
eral survey of the subject in its more important branches. Tuesday even- — 
ings (excepting holidays), October 11, 1910, to May 16, 1911, 8.10 to 10.00 — 


o’clock. 
Frrst SEMESTER (OctT.-JAN.). 
1. THE FAMILY. 2. THE CHILD. 
The Development of the Idea of Charity. The Child’s Birthright. 
The Charity Organization Movement. The Prevention of Child Mortality. 
Hebrew Charities. School Hygiene. 
Catholic Charities. The Milk Question. 
Fresh Air Charities. The Child Labor Movement. : 
The Standard of Living. Street Trades and Compulsory Rdecaiiase 
Investigation: Methods and Principles. The Child Delinquent and the Children’s 
Material Relief. Courts. 
Other Forms of Relief. Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
The Care of the Sick in Their Homes, Children. 
Family Desertion. ‘Children’s Aid Societies. 
Industrial and Other Insurance. ~ _ History of Child Caring Work. 
I'inancing Charitable Enterprises. Boarding-out and Placing-out Children. 


The Child and the Institution. 3 
The Problem of the Child—a See 
and a Program. 


Course II., An Advanced or Continuation Course in Social Work, gives a more 
extended treatment of a few selected topics. Lectures and Round Table 
Discussion of student papers and reports. Monday evenings, Oct. 10, 1910, | 
to May 15, 1911, 8.10 to 10 o'clock. General topics: (1) The Reduction of 
Poverty; (2) The Problems of Delinquency and Defectiveness. 


Both courses in charge of Dr. O. F. Lewis. Lectures by leading specialists nee 


the staff lecturers of the school. Over 80 persons actually engaged in 
social work in New York City took evening work last year in 
order to improve and broaden their technical equip- 
ment for social service. 


THE NEW YORK -§CHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
' 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City 
SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Director ADAH HOPKINS, Regiseeae 


Please address inquiries for Year Book, Circulars and Enrollment Blanks to the 
Registrar. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


